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AN OLD STORY. 


In Mr Jennings’s delightful Rambles among the 
Hills, no description is more real than that of 
Bolsover Castle. Even on the minds of the most 
prosaic of mortals, very weird must be the 
impression left by that lonely old-world spot. 
Yet how impossible it is to instil into those who 
have it not, that love for every visible and tangible 
memento of bygone times, which some feel to be 
a continual source of pleasure. It may be doubted 
whether among the crowds who gaze on the gray 
walls of many a noble ruin, or pace the oak- 
panelled galleries and chambers of one of our 
well-preserved ancestral Halls, more than one 
or two in a hundred enter into the inner spirit 
of the place, and luxuriate in what may be 
called the true sentiment of antiquity. One will 
wonder at the massive walls, admire the beauty of 
the carving, and perfection of the site. Another, 
admitting these, possesses a keener enjoyment in 
the vivid realisation of the human interests 
connected with these old time-worn habitations ; 
he will feel an intense longing to know something 
of those whose homes were here—a passing sad- 
ness at his entire ignorance. It is true that the 
dwellings of those whose names, from whatever 
cause, are inscribed on the ‘roll of fame,’ do to 
some extent satisfy these longings. The actions 
of their former occupants live in history; we 
know their faces, and are familiar with some of 
their inmost thoughts; and yet of these it is 
truly said : ‘Time hath his revolutions, and there 
must be a period and an end to all temporal 
things—an end of names and dignities, and of 
whatsoever is terrene. For where is Bohun? 
Where is Mowbray? Where is Mortimer? Nay, 
where is Plantagenet? They are entombed in the 
tombs and sepulchres of mortality.’ 

It is the small desolate ruined tower or grange, 
barely retaining the name, and some shadowy 
legend, generally of tragical shape, once the 
homes of those nearest to ourselves in rank and 
means, which we people with ideal figures ; 
although the real ones, their countless different 


characters and natures, their quiet every-day 
life, joys and sorrows, faces and ways, are, and 
ever must be, absolutely unknown to us. There 
are few people in dear Old England who cannot, 
in their own neighbourhood, point to more than 
one edifice, whose remnants of carved stonework, 
half-obliterated inscriptions and coats of arms, 
and pillared gateway, show that it has seen 
better days, explained by the ‘handle to its 
name,’ the little addition of ‘Hall’ or ‘Court.’ 
How impossible to look without interest on the 
mass of gray buildings, gay with wallflowers and 
stonecrop, and not hunt out the place in the 
County History, where, among pages given to 
families long passed away, we find perhaps the 
forgotten crest, the name, and words, ‘ Extinct 
before 1600.’ In some cottage near, when the 
quaint oak chair or old delf plate is noticed, 
the owner remarks: ‘ Ay, grandfather used to say 
that came from the old Hall.” A tinge of melan- 
choly subdues the fancies in your mind while 
looking on the poor relics from that house 
whence the last of his race has so long departed. 
You feel the grandest castle, with all its glamour 
of chivalry and tragedy, ‘lords and knights and 
ladies gay,’ does not possess the nameless charm 
which invests such places. 

There is a false sentiment prizing things that are 
old solely because of their antiquity, or because 
they are the passing fashion of the day. For he 
who thus regards, there can be none of that feeling 
that makes the heart thrill, when the faded piece 
of patchwork is uncovered, and among the ancient 
hues and patterns is one small square of mayhap 
great-grandmother’s wedding-gown. He will not 
understand in the least the wistful regret with 
which, when the little old red Prayer Book of the 
last century is opened, we gaze on the withered 
brown rose-leaves which drop from its time- 
stained pages—gathered in such far-off summers, 
and though scentless and colourless, telling a 
tale of sunny days so long ago, that none are 
left on earth to remember them. Quite incom- 
prehensible to him will be the tender, almost 
reverential touch with which that broad white 
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satin ribbon is untied, fastening the packet of 
letters ‘From my dear son Joe,’ when we remember 
that that loved one was killed in Cuba, a hun- 
dred years ago; that all his family are gone, his 
very name and existence forgotten, until that long 
hidden bundle of papers arraigns a warm-hearted 
sailor vividly before us. What a theme for 
romantic dreams does that slender wine-glass 
afford, below whose ornamented rim is engraved, 
‘The charming Miss Jenny Walker. The frail 
glass has long survived the fair reigning toast 
of some eighty or ninety years ago. Is she the 
figure in that nameless portrait, in white satin 
and floating lace, hair looped with pearls, and 
slight fingers clasping a rose, a curiously spotted 
spaniel crouching by her side? No one knows ; 
for of her not one single memento remains but 
that ancient glass, and perhaps the egg-shaped 
rouge-box of enamelled Battersea china painted 
with tiny flowers. A peculiar charm, a subtile 
melancholy, invests, for some, such objects, quite 
indescribable to the uninitiated. 

In the writer’s family, some time ago, a set of 
papers were found which for long years had not 
seen the light. By means of these musty, yellow 
pages, written in faded ink, in clear handwriting, 
we find ourselves transported to an ancient Hall 
in the south of England, to roam from room 
to room, and look on each, exactly as they 
were in 1746, the year after the Young Scottish 
Chevalier unfurled his standard! Far in the 
depth of the country, the old house stood, four 
miles from the nearest small market town. No 
picture of it remains; so a mental one must 
be formed of a many-gabled lath-and-plaster, 
*post-and-pan’ dwelling ; or perhaps a long, low 
brick house, uwnellowed by time into harmonious 
greens, reds, and yellows, covered with roses 
and geraniums, surrounded by stately trees, and 
incomplete without its bowling-green, fishponds, 
and gay parterre. Who knows how rich in colour 
were the old walls inclosing this haunt of bees 
and birds, and how sweet the perfume wafted 
from the lilacs and syringas, gillyflowers and 
fair white lilies ? 

The owner of this old house, who lived here 
alone with his servants, we will call Squire 
Chalcot. He was the last of his name; and for 
generations, had been, with every circumstance 
connected with him, totally forgotten, until the 
contents of the papers enable us to picture very 
vividly his surroundings. Nothing striking or 
sensational was discovered; no hidden secrets 
came to light ; still, this sketch of an old house, 
and its contents so long ago, may, from its truth- 
fulness, possess some little interest. 

The mere names of the rooms at Chalcot Hall 
have an old-fashioned ring. The ‘hall’ of course, 


with ‘Delph’ ware standing on the mantel-shelf | P 


and in the oak corner cupboard ; the ‘Ale and 
Small-beer Butteries,’ the ‘ Parlour,’ the ‘Buttery 
Chamber,’ the ‘Hall Chamber.’ The furniture, 
chiefly oak, would suit the panelled rooms. 


There were India-backed chairs with brocaded 
and flowered cushions, worked curtains, marble 
and velvet-topped card-tables. And are not 
several sets of powder and patch boxes men- 
tioned among the bedroom furnishings? The eyes 
of many ancestors watched their last descendant 
from the picture-covered walls—fair dames in 
owdered heads and huge hoops. Men in 
igh-peaked hats and buff jerkins, or, more 
likely, flowing love-locks, for among the large 
number of pictures, one only is described, ‘A 
Portrait of Charles I.’ Surely some of these 
gallants have fought for the crown, and the old 
man may have mourned his inability to send 
a scion of his house to further the cause of the 
‘king over the water.’ 

Squire Chalcot’s musical tastes were evident, 
That flute on summer nights would startle the 
owls, who had all their own way in the shady 
garden ; an air or two on the violin or hautboy 
would “T to while away the long evenings; a 
pleasant change from the game of backgammon 
with some neighbouring crony. There stands the 
board on the spindle-legged table, beside the 
‘ostrich egg and painted cocoa-nuts;’ and the 
‘bowls for ninepins’ tell of outdoor amusements. 
The quiet slide of time in that remote spot was 
pleasantly marked by more than one quaint silver 
clock ; and what excuse could lazy servants give 
for late rising, when the great ‘’larum’ in its 
glass case up-stairs sounded in the morning? Let 
us peep into the chambers above. ‘Mrs Molly’s) 
one is called; and we wonder at the ponderous 
bedsteads, and imagine the suffocating feeling of 
sleeping behind those ‘cloth curtains lined with 
silk,’ or coarser ‘camblet’ or fustian, especially 
as none but feather-beds were used. The ‘lace 
counterpanes’ and ‘silk damask quilts’ sound 
quite in harmony with the many-carved and 
‘guilt-framed’ e heart of 
some Mrs Joan or Mrs Betty, who in close mob, 
fustian gown, and tidy neckerchief, ruled the 
domestic arrangements, must have rejoiced in 
the ‘spruce chests’ and presses laden with ‘linen’ 
and ‘calico,’ ‘dowlas’ and ‘huckaback ;’ and the 
vast store of china, glass, and the like, from the 
‘flow’d wine and syllibub glasses,’ to the ‘horn, 
glass, and pewter dishes.’ 

And what sort of figure moved against this 
background? Alas, form and features are for 
ever unknown! Was Squire Chalcot a stout, 
red-faced, jovial, hunting Squire, as some of his 
possessions seem to indicate? That punch-bowl, 
with its memories of many a convivial evening 
of auld langsyne; the ‘hawk’s hood and bells, 
which hang with the ‘silver spurs’ in the hall; 
the ‘long guns’ and ‘fowling-guns ;’ the ‘ cross- 
bow,’ and ‘twenty-six ox hunting-horns.’ We would 
rather picture him of spare form, with the refined 
and clearly cut features, keen intelligent expres- 
sion, and dark eyes, contrasting with the white 
powdered head, which often please us in old 
miniatures. Of course he wore a wig, and cer- 
tainly had a large stock on hand, or carefully 
reserved his old ones, as we read of ‘seven wiggs 
in a box. His wardrobe contained much gay 
attire ; indeed, he was something of a dandy— 
the ‘Compleat Beau’ was one of his books—and 
no doubt on suitable occasions ap to no 
small advantage in his ‘blue waistcoat 
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wrought with gold,’ small scarlet cloak, silver 
shoe and knee buckles, and glittering shirt- 
buttons with diamonds, One of the four dia- 
mond rings enumerated adorned the hand hold- 
ing one of many snuff-boxes—tortoiseshell for 
common use; one with a ‘whisle’ on it to call 
his dogs; several of silver and mother-of-pearl ; 
and more than one of gold, with his arms engraved 
thereon. 

But probably Squire Chalcot was more at home 
when, in his sober brown clothes and skull-cap, 
he sat in his library, with no gay colouring or 
handsome distinctive binding to give each book 
a face of its own ; rows of dingy brown calf-skins, 
or heavy board-bound volumes, lined the shelves, 
hardly distinguishable but in size from each 
other; the sole brightness, their occasional red 
or mottled edges, or brass clasps. Nearly eve 
noted author was represented. Plays lla 
from Ben Jonson and the dramatists of Charles 
II., to the ‘Post Boy Robb4’ A wide range of 
history was embraced, from. Josephus to ‘An 
Essay on the Late Queen ;’ including the ve 

pular Roman and English Histories of pti 4 
ae fresh and new-looking the ‘Spectators’ 
and ‘Tatlers,’ ‘Prior's Poems’ and Dryden’s 
‘Virgil’ Seated in his arm-chair, the Squire 
would take a ‘ Voyage to America,’ a ‘Journey 
to Naples, or visit Russia with Tolande; while 
maps and geographical works showed his ac- 
quaintance with other countries besides his 
own. Classical authors not omitted ; nor works 
on astronomy, pay ad and mathematics 
wanting. The ‘Florist,’ and numerous volumes 
on gardening, in English, French, and Dutch, 

of country pursuits, as do the ‘Game Laws’ 
and ‘Art of Agriculture.’ The many books on 
‘Physick’ prove our good Squire had paid that 
subject no small attention—perhaps from the 
remoteness of medical aid; and well-thumbed 
was Culpepper’s ‘Dispensatory.’ That he was a 
‘ood Churchman, there seems no doubt; Burnet, 
tterbury, Tillotson, Sherlock, Barrow, Hopkins, 
that line of famous divines, had all contributed 
sermons and books of devotion, of which there was 
a collection so extensive that it might be imagined 
the lib of some clerical relative had descended 
tohim. For lighter reading, there was ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels, and Sir Roger L’Estrange’s ‘ Fables.’ 
Mention also made of a silver box full of coins, 
and a ‘gilt medal of William and Mary in a 
shagreen case,’ 

And is there no tinge of romance about this 
lonely old place? no sign that bright joyous days 
were once the lot of its inhabitants? no traces 
of woman’s presence? Yes; though invisible 
to others, those aged eyes see a fair shadowy 
form gliding through the quiet rooms; and 
in his ear echoes a gentle voice, and laughter 
and sweet singing ; for deep in the secret recesses 
of Squire Chalcot’s heart, ever green is the memory 
of her whom he has lost—his wife. Up-stairs, 
in the ‘gilt leather box,’ are put carefully away, 
as precious treasures, things that belonged to her : 
‘an amber egg’ and a ‘heart set with diamonds 
and small garnets’—lovers’ gifts of long years ago. 
Her diamond rings and i her ‘girdle 
buckle,” set with the like precious stones, and 
many other ‘tryfles’ in a ‘small velvet trunk, 
are all as tenderly laid aside as Dr Johnson placed 


his wife's wedding-ring in the little round box 


among the cotton-wool. There on the spinet 
still lies the ‘parcel of songs’ she used to sing. 
The tiny ‘scissors in the old silver case’ lie useless, 
as they have for years. Those ‘embroidered 
sweet bags’ have still a lingering faint perfume. 
Those dainty ‘mother-of-pearl spoons with silver 
handles’ must surely have been a bridal gift, 
matching the small ‘blue and white tea-dishes’ 
and chocolate cups. How we long to gaze 
on her ‘picture’ in the shagreen case! Those 
shagreen cases and little antique boxes! how 
they speak of the far-off past; how vividly 
they recall those long departed ones, to whom 
their ancient-looking exterior brought thrilling 
memories, who kept their treasures therein, or 
took the sparkling jewels from the now faded 
satin cushions, to deck themselves with joyous 
youthful glee for some gay assembly or county 
gathering, or some ‘rout’ or ball in the rarely 
visited —— Let us hope this gentle lady 
never fastened her ‘ pearl necklace’ with an achi 
heart, although too often 


Pining cares in rich brocades are drest, 
And diamonds glitter on an anxious breast. 


Folded away in presses and cupboards, all 
lavender and woodruff scented, are the dresses 
once worn by Squire Chalcot’s wife—her ‘black 
lace hood,’ recalling sweet old Mrs Delany’s face ; 
and if health’s own cunning hand had painted the 
rose and lily of her cheeks, how must her husband 
have admired her in her ‘green tippet with silver 
fringe,’ or in her ‘blue tabby suit.’ But the ‘red 
and white gown lined with red,’ her ‘scarlet silk 
night gown’ (evening dress), and the prevalence 
of that hue in her wardrobe, seem to point to dark 
hair and soft brown eyes. How bewitchingl 
becoming must have been the ‘scarlet long inks 
and hood,’ when, seated behind her husband: on 
the ‘plush pillion cover,” now mouldering in the 
lumber-room, she travelled over hill and dale, 
on the rare occasions of leaving home, her trunks 
following on horses laden with ‘ pack-saddles’ and 
‘panniers,’ suggestive of rutty roads deep in mire 
in those secluded country parts. On Sunday, she 
picked her way to the neighbouring church, carry- 
ing a ‘wrought Common Prayer Book,’ and 
‘umbrello,’ then destined solely for feminine use ; 
and her ‘brocaded mantle’ and ‘scarlet feather 
muff’ would attract many eyes to the ‘Squire’s 

ew.’ She would not much trouble the grave 
ks in her husband’s library, but content her- 
self with a few favourites—‘Country Dances, 
the ‘Lady’s Delight, the ‘Royal Cookery and 
Receipt Books,’ the ‘Compleat Housewife,’ ‘ Lad 
Rich’s Closet,’ and the ‘Common Christian Spell- 
ing Book ;’ ‘Thomas 4 Kempis’ and the ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ doubtless enriched by the quaintest wood- 
cuts, not being absent from her little store of 
li treasures. 

And one other shadowy figure haunts the old 
house—that of a little child. Few are the signs 
of its presence—the earliest perhaps that volume, 
‘Instructions to a Son.’ But the little son was 
never to receive tender lessons from a father’s lips. 
A ‘coral, a ‘child’s gown lined with en,” 
a’ 1 of silver toys,’ tell the tale of the joy 
aol hope that once had been, and then passed 
away for ever. } } 

Farewell to thee, old Hall, with all thy associa- 
tions! Faint and shadowy as are the images 
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which flash upon our inner eye as we think of 

thee, who can say how near they may be to the 

truth—the real memory of ‘what has been, and 


never more can be! 


VALENTINE STRANGE 
A STORY OF THE PRIMROSE WAY. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—HIS FEET WERE IN THE PRIM- 
ROSE WAY, AND HE HAD NOT THE HEART TO 
LEAVE IT. 


I HAVE omitted to tell of an encounter between 
Val and Gerard, in which Val received as many 
and as hearty thanks for the service he had 
rendered as the most exigent of men could have 
expected. Gerard took the restoration of the 
money of his friend almost as if it had been a 
gift. He associated the recovery of love, fortune, 
and happiness with Val Strange, and longed for 
an opportunity to show his good-will to his 
chance benefactor. On his side, the long-standin 
friendship between them rose to white-heat, rs 
stayed there, for Gerard’s enthusiasms were neither 
easily excited nor quick to cool. In the expres- 
sions of his regard and affection, he did not seem 
altogether hard to speak out 
where he felt so keenly. He blundered through 
with interjectory ejaculations of ‘Old fellow’ and 
‘Old man,’ the rough clumsy amity touching 
Val to the quick the while, knowing what 
he had meditated against his friend’s peace. 

‘I owe you more than the money, old man,’ 
the grateful recipient of new fortune had told 
him. ‘You know. That was all he could say 
on that matter; but the blush on his honest 
face and the ashamed tenderness of his eyes, were 
eloquent even to his rival. Val of course pooh- 
poohed the notion of gratitude. 

‘My dear Gerard,’ he had answered, ‘you owe 
me nothing.’ (He knew well enough what Gerard 
owed him} ‘You don’t want to insult me by 
supposing that I might have bargained with you 
for the papers.’ 

That was so ridiculous, that even in the tremor 
of his gratitude Gerard had burst into a great 
shout A perl at it, and had struck a jovial 
hand in Val’s and gripped him hard. 

As he lay in the heather after Gerard’s departure, 
the remembrance of this scene forced itself upon 
him. ‘He has got the money, hang him!’ said 
Val moodily. ‘If I hadn’t been so ridiculously 
Quixotic and punctilious about it, I might have 
saved myself this humiliation ; I might have saved 
Constance from the talk of every old tabby in 
the county, and everything would have been open 
and above-board.’ He began to think somewhat 
bitterly and angrily of Gerard, and to feel that 
his hitherto successful rival stood somewhat 
unduly in his way. It is the most natural thing 
in the world to hate a man if you intend to injure 
him. In such a case, hatred is a sort of spiritual 
corn. If you allow your boots to pinch your toes, 
nature protects them—and grows corns. If you 
propose to aoe your soul, by damaging a man 
who never harmed you, your moral nature pro- 
tects itself by a hatred. And in each case the 
protection is a source of considerable discomfort. 
He has got the money,’ said Val again; ‘con- 
found him! That ought to be enough for him. 
It was a piece of amazing luck to get it, and he 


may be satisfied with what he has. And what 
right’—and here Val began to think himself on 
stronger ground—‘ what right has he to wreck a 
woman’s life?’? He began, on the strength of 
that reflection, to feel himself virtuous. And he 
had at least the assurance from Constance’s 
own lips that she loved him. To marry another 
man in such circumstances would be—he 
scarcely cared to characterise it with Constance 
in his mind. And so, by steps almost impercept- 
ible, the unhappy Val went downwards towards 
hatred and dissimulation, and justified himself as 
he went. 

Mr Lumby was not long at the picnic, being 
still a little weak in body as in mind. It was 
one of the pleasant characteristics of Lumby Hall 
that nearly all the servants were old family 
belongin The parlour-maid, for instance, was 
the daughter of a coachman and a cook who had 
made a match of it, and retired from servitude 
at the Hall after growing up there from stable- 
boy and kitchen-maid. The present coachman 
had been stable-boy ; the tater Sand been pantry- 
boy ; the footman had been a page in the old 
house. All the servants were held by ties of old 
association to the place, and one or two of them 
had felt the triumph of the rehabilitation of the 
family as though it had been a matter personal 
to themselves. One of these attached old servitors 
gave Mr Lumby his arm as they walked down 
the gentle slope of sward which led from the 
Welbeck Hollow to the lower meadows. There 
the carriage waited, and with Milly by his 
side, Mr Lumby drove away. The young people 
kept the thing going to a late hour. On the 
tombstone of the poor princess, a great bonfire 
was lighted as the shades of evening fell; the 
trees round the beautiful little circle were stuck 
full of Chinese lanterns; the band oe and 
the guests danced and made love, and otherwise 
enjoyed themselves. There were seniors enough 
present for the preservation of the proprieties, 
and not enough to damp the hearty hilar ity of 
the time. Gerard, when everything was over, 
surrendered Constance to Reginald’s care, and 
drove his mother home. To his surprise, the 
old man was sitting up to receive them, and in 
answer to remonstrances, declared that he felt 
well and strong. He had insisted on re-heari 
from Milly the whole story of the recovery 0 
the lost papers, and had grasped it more clearly 
than before, and now he was quite full of the 
approaching wedding. 

‘Gerard, my lad,’ he said with feeble cheerful- 
ness, ‘you must have a bachelor party before you 
are married. I hada bachelor party. You must 
ask Valentine Strange. We owe everything to 
Valentine Strange, and I always liked him. I 
was always very friendly with his father and 
his uncle in their day. We must have Valen- 
tine Strange.’ 

Gerard and his mother were both so happy in 
the old man’s recovery that festivity seemed 
natural to them. And why should not Gerard 

ive a party to his bachelor friends before he 

nally left their circle and became a Benedict? 
It befell that Val received an invitation to that 
festival within eight-and-forty hours of his inter- 
view with Constance, and that it came by the 
t which bore to him the first letter he 
d ever received from her. The wedding was 
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already fixed for the first of July, and Gerard’s 
farewell to bachelorhood was naturally fixed for 
the eding evening, the thirtieth of June. 
And here was the month already. 

On the morning that these two missives arrived, 
Val had received an unusually large batch of 
letters. His hope of hearing from Constance 
had risen by this time to exasperation, and he 
ran feverishly through the bundle in search 
of a lady’s handwriting. In his haste, he passed 
two epistles as one, and Gerard’s invitation was 
among the first letters he opened. He glared 
over it, and felt stricken. Old Lumby had 
written a postscript to it with his own shak 
hand. ‘Your father and your uncle, he said, 
‘were dear friends of mine. You must come to 
my son’s party.’ He had signed this brief and 
shaky message, ‘Your grateful servant.’ The 
Stranges were not without their debt to the 
Lumbys, Val remembered; and whatever hap- 
pened did but seem to make the enterprise he 
was bent on look darker. He was none the less 
bent upon it; but he rebelled, naturally enough, 
against the gathering host of circumstances which 
made him feel criminal. His was a mission of 
knight-errantry. He was going to save Constance 
from a life-long slavery and misery; and for a 
knight-errant to have his conscience throwing mud 
at him as though he were a thief, was decidedly 
unpleasant. The almost piteous gratitude of the 
broken old man hurt him, and appealed patheti- 
cally against his purpose. 

d shall have to tread on the old man, to get 

at her, he thought, and he began to dislike the 
old man for lying there to be trodden on. Why 
would people get in a knight-errant’s way? A 
knight-errant along among primroses 
to rescue his appointed imprisoned damosel, had 
a right to better treatment, surely. She didn’t 
love the fellow. She loved him, Val Strange. 
And yet, here were igs blocking his road 
to her, and insisting on being injured by pure 
justice. 
' But at last Val discovered Constance’s letter. 
He did not know her handwriting, but he knew 
the crest on the envelope, and he tore the missive 
open with trembling fingers, and read this : 


Deak Mr Srrance—We have both been 
foolish. I appeal to your honour. Allow me 
to forget.—Yours truly, ConstTaNCE JOLLY. 


Now, this of course was absolutely maddening, 
and in the circumstances, the recipient felt 
himself justified in the employment of a good 
deal of strong language. Val was a gentleman, 
and by all ae of courtesy, a gentleman is for- 
bidden to swear over a lady’s letter. But Val 
gg way, and raged, and then sat down crushed 
or a minute, but recovering himself, began to 
cast about in thought for a means of untying 
this knot. He felt the delicacy of Constance’s 
position; he began, even in a minute or two, 
to see how well this coyness became her, and 
to feel that he would be very much worse than 
unheroic if, because of such a check as this, he 
drew back from his enterprise. So he caught 
up a pen, drew a sheet of paper to him, and 

gan to write. Words came easily, and he 
filled three or four pages with protestations. 

_ ‘No, he said suddenly ; ‘expenditure of words 
m a case like this is waste of power” So he 


wrote simply: ‘We love each other, and I will 
not surrender you.’ He initialed that Cesar- 
like despatch, and having inclosed it in an 
envelope, was about to address it, when it 
suddenly occurred to him that his handwriting 
would be known, and that some inquiry might 
be created by it. He tried to feign a lady’s 
hand ; but even to his own eye the fraud was 
too transparent to deceive anybody. He set his 
wits to work to find a way through this diffi- 
culty, and after a minute or two of thought, he 
saw it. He looked at his watch, consulted a 
time-table, rang the bell, and ordered the dog- 
cart for the railway station. Driving thither, 
he took train for Bristol, desperate with 
angen on the journey. Arrived, he took 
a hansom, and drove to an hotel he knew, a 
uiet and retired house with an old-fashioned 
clientele. His uncle had been wont to stop there, 
and Val was known. He ordered luncheon, and 
made a feint of eating, and descended for a chat 
with the landlady. ‘By the way, he said 
casually, ‘did my maiden aunt ever stay here?’ 
The talk had been going. on for some time, 
and this query was dropped with considerable 
artfulness. 

‘I didn’t know you had a maiden aunt, Mr 
Strange,’ said the landlady. 

‘Didn't know I had a maiden aunt?’ said 
Val. ‘Nonsense 

the, ves my word, I didn’t,’ returned the land- 
lady, laughing. ‘Why didn’t she get married ?’ 

‘That’s not my business, Mrs Oakley,’ said 
Val lightly. ‘But’—drawing the envelope from 
his pocket—‘I have a little joke for her here. 
I don’t want her to know from whom it comes. 
Will you address it for me?’ 

‘Valentine’s Day has gone by, Mr Valentine,’ 
said the landlady. ‘I hope you’re not going 
to plague her.’ 

‘Not at all, said Val. ‘I think I’m going 
to please her. Do address it. She won’t know 

our handwriting, and of course she would 
now mine.’ 

The landlady took the envelope, and sitting 
down, dipped her pen in the ink. ‘Tell me the 
address, she said. Val gave Constance’s address, 
and the landlady wrote it flowingly. 

‘Thank you, said Val. ‘And now, give me 
a postage-stamp, if you please.’ He stamped the 
letter, and anges it into the post-box in the 
hotel lobby. ‘That will pass unsuspected, he 
said to himself; and after a little further talk, 
designed to cover his retreat, he drove back to 
the station, and turned up at Brierham in time 
for dinner. A day or two went by, how heavily 
and monotonously you may guess ; and Constance, 
struggling with herself, refused to be drawn into 
a correspondence fraught with so much danger. 
Outside the magnetic influences of Val’s presence, || 
she could control herself, and could call pride 
and honour to her aid. During this time, Gerard 
experienced curious treatment at her hands. She 
was languid and cold at one moment, and warm 
and eager the next; and he, mt without the 
key to the puzzle, was perplexed by the extra- 
po Fae variations of her manner. Constance 


tried hard to compel herself to some tenderness 
towards Gerard which should seem to herself to 
commit her to him irrevocably, and this struggle 


naturally bred a reaction of languid coldness, 
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This also in its turn re-acted, and in her self- 
reproach she was once or twice amazingly sweet 
and tender to him, and looked at him with such 
eyes, that he could read nothing but love in them. 

is own willingness to read that sweet message 
helped the deceit ; and his constant patience under 
her coldness, his simple manly loyalty, and the 
downright sincerity of his worship, were not 
without their effect upon her. 

No answer coming to his Cesar-like despatch, 
Val began to grow nervous about it, and to fear 
that he had overdone authority. And all this time 
the fatal day was drawing nearer, and Reginald’s 
knowledge forbade Val the house, or he would 
have gone thither and made an opportunity for 
seeing her. This tag out of the question, he 
wrote a long letter appeal and protest, and 
putting the old ruse in action through a new 
medium this time, again had it forwarded under 
a female hand. Constance shed many bitter tears 
above-the lines he had penned; but she kept 
a resolute silence. Some anger began to rise 
in her heart at his persistency, even whilst she 
valued it as a proof of the love she prized so 
dearly, and felt to be so disloyal. But everything 
was binding her closer and closer to her own 

ken bond with Gerard. His parents’ affection, 

e general understanding that the marriage was 
settled, the very imminence of the ceremony 
itself, the suffering Gerard and his people had 
already undergone, the congratulations of her 
friends on her lover’s recovery of his old station, 
and the renewal of the match—she felt powerless 
to struggle against all these accumulated influ- 
ences. And so, Val began to anger her because 
he had power to pain her. e, meanwhile, 
unconscious of the influences which moulded 
_ her conduct, or weighing them eee: sat 

in the shadow of his own egotism, by this time 

wn monstrous, and in its gloom saw nothing 
but itself. Constance’s marriage with Gera 
could be nothing, to his mind, but a hideous and 
shameful sacrifice, and at all hazards he was ready 
to stop it. But how? The days went on, and 
he was powerless, and to add to his miseries, 
Gerard came over a week before the date a 

inted for the wedding, and seeing how Vil 
ad lost his old cheerfulness and jollity, insisted 
upon his going over to Lumby Hall, and stay- 
ing there with the guests who had already 
begun to arrive in view of the impending cere- 
mony. 

‘0 be it, said Val at length, overborne by 
Gerard’s reiterated friendly pressure. He was 
kindly and gentle by nature, but he was half- 
murderous in his feelings towards this blundering 
oe happy rival, who thus insisted on flouting 

is happiness in his face. Gerard had driven 
over; and nothing would satisfy him but that 
Val should at once drive back with him, and 
take up his abode at ween fl Hall until the 
wedding. The other accepted this programme 
in desperation, and gave orders that the neces- 
sary things should be packed at once. Perhaps 
even this move, mad as it appeared, might lead 
to something. The two young fellows drove 
from Brierham to Lumby Hall together ; the 
one all joy and friendship, the other all despair 
and hatred, which he dared not show. To Val’s 
surprise, Hiram Search received him. He had 
the keenest memory for faces, and knew him at 


once. The circumstances in which he and 
the Yankee adventurer had met and parted were 
not altogether soothing to his self-respect, and 
though under ordinary conditions he would have 
forgotten and forgiven, he was so tender now, 
that even so slight a matter as this made him 
sore. 

‘You have met Mr Strange once before—eh, 
Search?’ said Gerard, who was in high good 
spirits. 

‘I remember the fellow,’ said Val haughtily, 
neither knowing nor caring that he renewed the 
disagreeable impression he had at first sight 
created. Why should he care, whatever Hiram 
or anybody like him might think or feel? It 
was his ordinary habit to be courteous to all 
men, and his misfortune that he met Hiram 
in this unusual and abnormal mood. 

‘Look after Mr Strange,’ said Gerard ; ‘there’s 
a good fellow.’ Hiram did not care to valet 
Mr Strange, and this was the first disagreeable 
he had encountered since coming to Lumby 
Hall. But he obeyed nevertheless; and having 
seen Val’s belongings taken up-stairs, began to 
unpack his portmanteau, when out fell a large 
envelope with exceedingly frayed edges. Across 
this envelope were written in characters of un- 
usual clearness, these words: ‘Thy _— being 
gained, cures all disgrace in me.’ iram saw 
them, and thought nothing of them; but catch- 
ing up the envelope, a portrait slipped out of 
it. e had seen Constance more than once, 
and the portrait was too true to be mistaken, 
What a Mr Strange with a portrait 
of Gerard Lumby’s sweetheart? And what 
was the meaning of the inscription on the en- 
velope: ‘Thy grace being gained, cures all dis- 
grace in me?’ Hiram was unfavourably im- 

ressed with Mr a“ and was ready to 
idieve evil of him. is little event of. the 
ae affected him, therefore, somewhat 


unduly. 

ree now, as the least imaginative of men may 
fancy, Val’s position began to be unbearable. 
Any further approach to Constance was impos- 
sible; and though she had confessed that she 
loved him, the confession seemed only to have 
set her apart from him the more determinedly. 
At Lumby Hall he had almost as much freedom 
as he would have found at home, and in the after- 
dinner dusk he used to absent himself from the 
jovial ~~ in the smoking-room, and prowl 
round afin Head, and stare at the lights in 
the house, feeling like the Peri who at the gate 
of Paradise s disconsolate. One afternoon, 
when the marriage had grown so perilously 
near that his head swam and his heart failed 
to think of it, he wandered on the customary 
way, hoping, in spite of despair, that some 


avenue yet might open, when a trim little 


figure came tripping along the country road, 
and he recognised a late fellow-passenger, the 
irl he had befriended at Southampton. She 
new him, and made him an odd litile obeis- 
ance, half nod, half courtesy; and he seei 
that she came away from the Grange, sei 
eagerly at the poor straw of hope her presence 
afforded. 

‘Good afternoon,’ he said awkwardly. ‘I think 
I remember you.’ She repeated the compromised 
obeisance, and smiled and blushed with plea- 
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sure. ‘You don’t live in this part of the country, 
surely 

‘I am Miss Jolly’s maid at the Grange, now,’ 
said little Mary innocently. Val’s heart gave 
a great leap, and his eyes flashed ; but he con- 
trolled himself. 

‘Oh, said Val; ‘and how did you come to 
be there ?’ 

Mary blushingly informed him that Mr Search 
had recommended her to Mr Lumby. 

‘Will you do me a little favour?’ asked Val 
with as little agitation outwardly as though the 
favour had been the smallest in the world. 

‘If I can, sir, said little Mary. She was 
ready to fly to serve him. 

‘I want you to meet me at the gate of the 
Grange in an hour and a half. That will be 
ten o'clock. Will you give a note to Miss Jolly, 
for me, if I bring it then?’ 

*O yes, sir, with pleasure,’ said Mary. 

‘IT don’t want anybody else to see it, said 
Val. ‘Nobody else must know of it. Now can 
I trust you to be discreet?’ Mary promised 
the utmost discretion; and Val sped back to 
the Hall, and wrote his last appeal, begging 
Constance to meet him, if but for a moment, 
to appoint her own time and place, and give 
him but a word. 

Round the foot of Welbeck Head, across the 
little bay beyond, and up to the Grange, was 
a very pretty bit of rustic walk, and Mr 
Search, who was not without an eye for nature, 
strolled there in the cool, with his hat a good 
deal on one side, and a cigar between his 
teeth. Val passed him swiftly, and was a little 
savage to see him there, without being con- 
scious of any very precise reason for anger. 
Hiram, unreasonably angry and unreasonabl 
suspicious, continued walking, to see what too 
him in the direction of the Grange. The Yankee 


was, as times go, an honourable man, and he| 


did not care to dog anybody; but he excused 
himself—he was walking that way already 
before Val passed him. ‘There’s no call on 
me to turn,’ he said, ‘onless I’ve got a mind 
to. Before the gate of the Grange, the dark 
figure ahead of him seemed to pause for a second, 
but for a second only. ‘If he comes back this 
way,’ said the guilty Hiram, ‘he’ll think I’ve 
been spying on him;’ and deviating from the 
road, he strolled in the faint misty moonlight 
across the fields, accusing himself somewhat in his 
thoughts for having suspected his employer's friend. 

But Val in that momentary pause at the gate 
had thrust the note into Mary’s hands, with just 
two or three hasty whispered words: ‘Let no 
one see it. I will wait for an answer.’ The 
maid carried the note to her mistress, who was 
in her own room. Constance read it, and could 
not resist the temptation its summons brought 
her. She muffled herself hastily in a gray shawl, 
stole tremulously down-stairs, and found the 
dining-room deserted, with its windows open on 
the lawn. She stepped out into the night, passed 
tound the house silently like a ghost, and sped 
with a heart that sounded an impetuous alarum, 
along the darkened drive. Val, who had marked 
that he was followed, had seen Hiram off the 
field, and was by this time back at the gate 
‘pan, standing in the shadow of the trees within 
the drive. 


‘Constance !’ he whispered. She sto short, 
and he approached her and folded ag in his 
arms. ‘My love, my love!’ he murmured. ‘My 
heart was breaking to see you. Why were you 
so cruel? Why did you leave me unanswered ?’ 
And when she ba have answered him, he 
stopped her lips with kisses. ‘You love me,’ 
he murmured again. ‘Why should you break 
two hearts, and blight two lives? I know you 
love me. I will not let you go.’ This masterful 
and pmnaieey wooing is not the way with all 
women ; but if the right man adopts it, it rarely 
fails. And Constance in his arms found the 
urgent voices of duty and honour suddenly gone 
dumb, and her tired heart at rest. ‘Here,’ she 
thought, ‘is my place after all.’ 

‘It is too late to go back, said Val. ‘You 
love me, and you can never be happy without 
me. And I will not live or try to live without 
you.’ She began to cry and to cling to him, 
and to protest—she had been so unhappy—so 
unhappy. How was a poor girl to know where 
duty lay? It was terrible to think of marryin; 
Gerard. She told Val as much, and he kisse 
her anew with passionate triumph. Should she 
write to him, and say so, even now in these last 
days of hope? she asked. But her father wished 
the match, and her brother and her aunt were 
favourable to it. She would have to endure so 
much shame in breaking it off at this late hour. 
What could be done ? 

Even yet it was not too late to pay some little 
tribute to honour. Even yet, Val might have 
played the man, and have told Gerard the plain 
truth, and faced his indignation and his misery. 
But his feet were in the ‘Primrose Way,’ and he 
had not the heart to leave it. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Iy these days of monster steamships, quick pas- 
sages, and luxurious ocean-travel, we are rather 
apt to forget how short a time has elapsed since 
weary voyages in sailing-ships were the only 
means of communication with distant lands, 
and with what avidity nearly every recent dis- 
covery in art, science, or manufacture has been 
seized upon and made instrumental in some way 
or other towards effecting this contrast—possibly 
a greater one than any other phase of progress 
can show, and rivalling even the change from 
stage-coaches to railways. 

And not less than the contrast in speed is the 
revolution which has taken place in the mode of 
life on board. But a comparatively few years ago, 
every one who ventured on a voyage to a foreign 
shore, whether he were a peer of the realm or a 
denizen of the forecastle, knew that for weeks 
or months, as the case might be, he must 
put up with an unvaried diet of salt béef 
and salt pork, accompanied by hard biscuit or 
dried peas, with a pitiful dole of water daily, 
and the ever-haunting possibility of supplies 
running short. Now, the gentleman who pays 
for a trip of three thousand miles, grumbles 


if his wine be not iced, and demands daily three 
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good and abundant meals of fresh meat and 
vegetables. 

In the course of this paper, it is proposed 
to offer to the reader some authentic statistics 
concerning the commissariat department alone 
of a large ocean-going steamship. And in 
considering these matters, two points strike the 
attention rather forcibly—the perfection and 
immense experience shown in the system by 
which such a ship can be victualled so liberally 
yet so exactly as to prevent loss by superfluity, 
or embarrassment through insufficience ; and the 
marvellous cheapness which competition between 
great lines has brought about. The discontented 
passenger who complains that some small item 
in his dinner of many courses is not to his 


taste, seldom reflects on the vast forethought |} 


which must have been exercised on his behalf 
down to the smallest minutia—for there are no 
shops at sea wherein to purchase any little thing 
that may have been forgotten—or on the fact 
that his passage-money is probably less than the 
amount which he would have to pay for living 
at a good hotel with an inferior table for the 
time equal to the duration of his journey. 

The following details have been culled not 
so much from the very largest steamers, as from 
those of the best class which take long voyages 
and are mainly provisioned at the outset. Thus 
they do not apply to the huge North Atlantic 
boats, with their six and eight day passages, or 
to teeming emigrant vessels ; but have been aver- 
aged principally from the fleets of the Penin- 
sular and Oriental (running to the East), Royal 
Mail (West Indies and Brazil), Orient (Australia), 
Pacific Steam Navigation (both coasts of South 
America), Messageries Maritimes (East, West, 
and South), and Union (Cape of Good Hope) 
Companies. It must be remembered, however, 
that they all vary, for many reasons, Some carry 
more of one thing and less of another. Some 
Companies make their own ice on board, and 
provide themselves with dead-meat instead of 
live-stock—a very important item. Some take 
a sufficiency of this, that, or the other thing at 
starting; while others will renew those stores 
at their different ports of call, according to the 
local cost of the articles and the facilities on 
board for storing them; while the same ship 
may be differently stocked for different voyages, 
influenced by the time of year and the proba- 
bilities of a greater or smaller number of pas- 
sengers. In no case is the quantity stated 
exaggerated beyond the actual figures which 
some vessels’ provedore accounts present—pos- 
sibly, indeed, falling short of others. It will be 
readily understood that the major part of the 
substances mentioned are for the use of the first- 
class passengers; since those which have been 
selected at hazard as illustrative of the subject, 
are rather such as indicate the luxurious pro- 
fusion and completeness of arrangements, than 
what may be termed the necessaries of equipment. 


For instance, a landsman might feel some interest 
in learning that such a ship as the representative 
ideal whose commissariat we are about to glance 
at, would, if set upright on her stern, project 
her bowsprit above the cross on the top of St 
Paul’s Cathedral; that her boatswain’s stores 
would include one ton of paint, five tons of spare 
rope, and five hundred yards of canvas ; and that 
two thousand gallons of oil are required to lubri- 
eate her engines for three months; but the fact 
of her carrying a hundredweight of pepper for 
consumption each voyage, will give him a better 
idea of what we wish to convey. 

passenger steamer of four or five thousand 
tons may have on board seven hundred souls, or 
more. Two hundred, say, of these will be saloon 
assengers, a very few second-class, and probably 
three hundred third-class or steerage passengers. 
Her company will number something above one 
hundred and fifty, of whom more than half wilt 
be servants, apart from the crew-proper ; eight 
or ten cooks of various degrees—the chef gene- 
rally a Frenchman, and usually one at least of 
each nationality likely to be included among the 
bakers, a confectioner, three 

utchers, and about sixty stewards and waiters, 

English and foreign. er voyage ‘there and 
back? will occupy from eight to fifteen weeks ; 
and her stores, renewable each trip, are worth 
many thousands of pounds. 

e shall want a parting glass with the friends 
who have come to see us off at starting—and 
reg a little brandy not long after—so we had 

etter begin to make one or two rough notes at 
the bar. Here and in the wine-rooms below, 
we shall find twenty-five thousand bottles of beer, 
four thousand bottles of spirits, fifteen hundred 
bottles of champagne, five thousand of other 
wines—besides a large quantity, in the wood, of 
some light claret or Figuera, which is frequently 
supplie 4 at breakfast and dinner—and ten 
thousand bottles of various aérated waters. One 
thousand lemons are suggestive; but though 
eighty tons of ice—where there is no ice-makin 

machine—may seem conducive to unlimite 

sherry-cobblers and other ‘long drinks,’ it must 
be borne in mind that the chief functions of 
the ice-house are to cool the drinking-water 
in the tropics and preserve fresh meat, fish, 
and fruit. Passing to more innocent beverages, 
milk ad libitum ap to be teed by 
one thousand tins of the condensed article, and 
five hundred gallons of the fluid ‘direct from the 
cow,’ kept sweet in the refrigerator. ‘A milch cow 
on board’ makes a good line in a Company's 
advertisement, and is calculated to attract those 
who contemplate travelling with a family of 
children. But where there are half a thousand 
people, the presence of such an animal must be 
soothing rather to the imagination of the milk- 
drinker, than calculated to affect the quality of the 
consumed milk to any appreciable extent. Never- 
theless, a cow is attached to most passenger steam- 
boats. One thousand pounds of tea and eighteen 
hundred pounds of coffee, sweetened with eight 
thousand pounds of sugar, are comfortable items 
for those who relish the cheering cup; while 
twenty thousand gallons of fresh water, brought 
from the shore, and stored in huge tanks in the 
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hold, with a daily supply of one thousand gallons 
in addition from the condensers, is a matter 
of importance both to the inner and outer 


man. 

Now for a few of the eatables, at random. 
Three thousand five hundred pounds of butter ; 
three thousand hams; sixteen hundred pounds 
of saloon biscuits—Huntley and Palmer’s, &c.— 
not those supplied to the crew; one thousand 

unds of ‘dessert stores’—muscatels, almonds, 

&c., exclusive of fresh fruits, which are taken 
in at every port ; fifteen hundred —— of jams 
and jellies ; six thousand pounds of tinned meats ; 
one thousand pounds of dried beans, and three 
thousand six hundred pounds of rice ; five thou- 
sand pounds of onions; forty tons of potatoes ; 
sixty thousand pounds of flour; and twenty 
thousand e Fresh vegetables, dead-meat, 
and live bullocks, sheep, pigs, geese, turkeys, 
guinea-birds, ducks, fowls, fish, and casual game, 
are generally supplied at each port of call, or 
replenished at the further end of the journey, so 
that it is difficult to obtain complete estimates of 
them. Perhaps two dozen bullocks and sixty 
sheep would a fair average for the whole 
voyage, and the rest may be inferred in pro- 
rtion. The writer has known five-and-twenty 
‘owls sacrificed in a single day to make chicken- 
broth, We therefore shan’t starve, even if we are 
a day or two behind time, which is considered a 
great enormity now. 

The mention of chicken-broth suggests sea- 
sickness, and sea-sickness conjures up the doctor, 
and with the doctor is associated medicine. His 

ispe is as well furnished with drugs as 
any chemist’s shop in a country town ; and when 
we observe that, among other things, it contains 
twelve ounces of quinine, four gallons of black- 
draught, twenty pounds of Seidlitz powders, a 

lon of castor-oil, and half a hundredweight of 
psom salts, it is evident that if the sick people 
do not get well, it is from no lack of physic. 

Four thousand sheets, two thousand blankets, 
eight thousand towels, two thousand pounds of 
various soaps, two thousand pounds of candles— 
except in those vessels which are fitted with the 
electric light—sixteen hundred knives, two thou- 
sand two Ccivel plates, nine hundred cups and 
saucers, three thousand glasses—fancy what a 
handsome income the amount represented by 
annual loss from breakage would be !—eight 
hundred table-cloths, two thousand glass-cloths 
—all these are figures exhibited in the prove- 
doring of one ship alone. Think what they 
would mount up to when multiplied by the 
number of ponte each Company’s fleet, and 
then try to ise the fact that this department 
constitutes only one, and by no means the 
greatest, of their incidental expenses. 

A large quantity of rum was carried until 
recently in every vessel, rations of that spirit 
being served out to the ship’s company daily, 
as agreed upon in the articles. This custom has 
lately been abolished in most of the -mercantile 
marine services, with great advantage both to 
the owners and their employés. But though 
Mercantile marine Jack’s is stopped, he can 
still enjoy his ’baccy, and half a ton of the plea- 
sant weed is recognised as part of the outfit before 
sailing from dock. 

It will be seen that not one tithe part of the 


commissariat stores requisite for a big liner 
have been enumerated—merely a few extracts 
of the things in daily use, as specimens. Their 
very bulk brings further necessities ; for example, 
the amount of hay, corn, and other food for the 
live-stock would form no trifling consideration ; 
and when we remember that every bottle and glass, 
in use, must have a separate niche or compartment 
to insure its safety in bad weather; that every 
cup in service hangs on a special hook ; and that, 
in addition to stores engers and crew, such a 
steamer would three thousand tons of cargo, 
and perhaps two thousand, or two thousand five 
hundred tons of coal—remembering, too, that in 
the middle she is filled by her engines, which 
cut an enormous slice out of her hull, and that 
saloons, ladies’ cabin, smoking-room, bathrooms, 
‘two pianos and an organ,’ ‘library of six hun- 
dred volumes, &c., all imply a lot of waste 
und—the question which comes uppermost 
in one’s mind is, Where do they put it all? 
And indeed it is marvellous to see how the stow- 
age is contrived ; not a cubic inch of room is 
wasted, but has its own proper occupant. The 
worthy old adage of ‘A place for everything, 
and everything in its place,’ might here be 
expanded into, ‘A place for something every- 
where, and something in every place.’ The art 
of condensation of materials and economy of space 
has probably been studied nowhere to such 
an extent as on board ship, perforce of neces- 
sity, and is carried out even more rigidly in this 
era of ‘floating towns’ than in the days of smaller 
craft. So much attention has now to be paid 
to decoration, elegance of fittings, and spacious- 
ness of apartments and promenades, that avail- 
able stowage-room is comparatively more limited 
than ever. Consequently, the builders’ ingenuity 
is racked to the utmost, and we find every mirror, 
sofa, and panel masking a locker or some other 
appliance of stern utility. 
oking at the enormous daily consumption 
of food which these statistics reveal, it is natural 
to suppose that the quicker the ship can be 
hurried to her destination, the more profitable 
it will be for the owners. Such, however, is not 
the case. A large steamer’s speed averages, let us 
say, thirteen knots per hour on a daily quantum 
of from fifty to eighty tons of coal. But increase 
and decrease of speed—other things being equal— 
is out of all ratio with the burnt ; thirty 
tons per diem would produce ten knots an hour, 
while fifteen knots might require a hundred tons 
or more. And after all, coal is the d item 
of cost in the working of a steamer. Most Com- 
panies reckon that, taking into account the 
expense of wharfage at home and abroad, tran- 
sport, labour and dock dues, but not including 
the loss of the space which they occupy in the 
vessel, the ‘black diamonds’ average two pounds 
per ton in price. 

Then what an epitome of wealth must a well- 
found, well-freighted ship be, as she ploughs her 
way through the waters, exclusive of her priceless 
cargo of human lives, or even the ible trea- 
sures in specie and diamonds of her bullion-room 
—not to mention the mails which most of them 
carry, and which are supposed to rank above all 
else. When we consider that the vessel herself 
may have cost one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds; her engines fifty thousand pounds 
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more; and that there are some thousands of tons 
of precious merchandise, baggage, and coal aboard, 
her provedore stores, about which we have been 
ci seem but a small matter after all ! 


THE HELODERM. 
A VENOMOUS LIZARD. 


Some time ago a box containing a lizard was sent 
to the London Zoological Gardens, and on the 
lid was written: ‘The bite of this animal is not 

One can well imagine that this 
information was looked upon as doubly super- 
fluous when the inmate was disclosed, seeing that 
lizards have always been held as harmless crea- 
tures. It was handled freely by those present, 
and examined with a good deal of attention ; for 
the species was new, and no description of it was 
to be found in the standard works of reference ; 
and when at last conveyed to the Reptilium, it 
was taken by the keeper and thrust into a den 
with little ceremony or precaution. Big lizards 
of all kinds, however, can inflict nasty bites, and 
are usually ready to do so when first received ; 
a propensity well recognised by practical natu- 

ists, who soon acquire a knack of handling 
animals without risk. Furthermore, the creature 
was lethargic from cold and the effects of its 
long sea-voyage; possibly, also, from want of 
food, for it had eaten ——— since it left its 
native land, Mexico. Luckily, therefore, the 
lizard did not afford a demonstration of those 
terrible powers with which it is endowed, before 
its true nature was recognised. But when Dr 
Giinther, the chief of the Zoological Department 
at the British Museum, and the authority on 
reptiles at the present day, to whom the lizard 
was submitted for classification, had examined its 
mouth, he at once pronounced it to be dangerous ; 
and all doubts vanished from the minds of the 
most incredulous when a frog and a guinea-pig 
were bitten in quick succession ; the former being 
killed almost instantaneously, while the latter 
was dead in three minutes. 


has been bestowed on this lethal saurian. For 
simplicity’s sake we will call it the heloderm. It 
is a handsome creature, and its general hue and 
appearance strike the attention at once: rather 
over a foot in length, with a body as thick. as a 
man’s wrist; the und colour a warm pale 
"et covered with a network pattern of dark 
rownish lines; the tail large, stumpy, and en- 
circled with double rings; muzzle, black. At 
first it refused grapes, banana, lettuce, carrot, 
minced meat, cockroaches, frogs, lizards, slow- 
worms, mice and rats, all of which were 
tendered to it for food; it, however, devoured 
a couple of eggs. Harmless as all other lizards 
are supposed to be, the mouth of the heloderm 
reveals a dental arrangement totally at variance 
with all one’s preconceived ideas, every tooth 
appearing to be grooved as in the case of the 
fangs of poisonous serpents. Furthermore, this 
irreconcilable lizard holds on to its victim, and 
works its jaws fiercely and continuously after 
they are buried in the flesh, as though sending 
an abundant flow of venomous saliva into the 
body ; thus departing from all rule of procedure 
among veneniferous serpents on like occasions. 

It remains to be seen, however, whether 


tion. 
Heloderma horridum is the technical name which | 


‘When a venomous serpent which feeds on birds 


these ved teeth are, so to , the direct 
channels for the introduction of a deadly secre- 
tion limited to their appendages, as is the case 
with a snake, or whether they simply effect 
inoculation of a poisonous matter, disseminated 
throughout the general saliva or mucus of the 
mouth by the mere wound they inflict, in the 
same way that a mad dog communicates hydro- 
phobia by its bite—a process which resembles 
that of a lancet procuring the absorption of 
vaceine fluid by its scratch, while the ordinary 
bite of a venomous snake is rather to be compared 


to the action of a hypodermic syringe. It is 
worthy of note, as bearing out both this possibility 
and the inconsistent character of the heloderm, 


that it has glands in the lower as well as in 
the upper jaw. 

It will be very interesting to learn the natural 
food of this creature, and such knowledge will 
probably give us a solution of the mystery—Why 
is it, and not the other members of the lizard tribe, 
venomous? Nature bestows nothing wantonly, 
and there must be a reason for the heloderm’s 
possession of such a secretion—some function of 
vital import to the possessor. Poisonous snakes 
are so provided, not—as many ws cag imagine 
—to enable them to go about doing mischief, 
but for the simple p of obtaining food, 
Destitute of the constrictive power which distin- 
guishes boas and pythons, they would be no match 
for the animals which constitute their natural 
prey, were it not for their venom. But what can 
a. creature, having teeth to bite with, claws to 
seize and tear with, agility for pursuit, and, it 
may be, a prehensile tongue, want this extra and 
seemingly superfluous ammunition for? In other 
words, upon what has it been intended to feed, 
to demand such weapons of offence? Certainly, 
one would say, not upon eggs, fruit, or cabbages, 
like the iguana; and we find it apparently as 
perfectly adapted for catching and slaying small 
mammals and birds as are many undoubtedly 
harmless lizards of a similar size and forma- 

It may be that it will be found to prey 
upon some powerful animal that requires great 
to retain, and which 
bably cold-blooded animals such as es, 


or rats attacks, it strikes a sudden blow, and 
withdraws. The victim may stagger or flutter 
away, but is bound to fall within a short dis- 
tance, where it can be followed and eaten at 
leisure. But those which devour their own 
kind, like the coral-snake and hamadryad, seize 
the serpents which form their meals, and do not 
again relinquish them—much as our common 
grass-snake deals with a f The reason for 
this is evident: the poison takes effect so much 
more slowly in a cold-blooded animal, owing 
to its defective organisation, and consequent 
tardiness of the vital processes, that the bitten 
snake might escape too far to be retrieved if 
released before it died. 

The Indians in Central Mexico are said to pay 
a superstitious reverence to the heloderm, and to 
worship it as the incarnation of one of their deities. 
The writer heard there—the legend obtains much 
farther south—of a lizard which fights with all 
venomous snakes from ‘antipathy’ and other 


disinterested motives whenever it comes across 
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them ; but, as a specimen which was brought to me 
proved to be a common teguexin, and as, further- 
more, I was told that the lizard, when accidentally 
bitten, always runs to a certain shrub, &c., I con- 
fess I did not pay much heed to the account. It 
behoves one, however, to be ded in ridicule 
of popular errors for the future, after this distinct 
triumph of ‘vulgar prejudice’ over scientific 
assurance. 


BOOK GOSSIP. 


Here is another beautiful volume from the 
pen of Mr Francis George Heath, entitled 
Autumnal Leaves (London: Sampson Low & Co.). 
We have before had occasion to notice with appro- 
bation the writings of Mr Heath, as he is one 
of the few whose variety of picturesque descrip- 
tion enables them to maintain the interest of the 
reader through consecutive —— of scenic 
word-painting. In this volume Heath gives 
careful attention not merely to the exquisite 
tinting, but to the forms and venation, of the 
more prominent of the leaves whose fading 
splendour lights up our hedges and woodlands 
in autumn. The coloured plates of the leaves, 
iven in this volume, are finished with artistic 
licacy and grace, and with carefulness and 
accuracy of draughtsmanship. The frontispiece 
of bramble-leaves cannot fail to awaken a sense 
of beauty in any one who has ever, in his 
roadside walks, marked the beautiful forms 
and the rich hues of the fading bramble, pass- 
ing through all the gradations of orange, and 
= | and russet brown. It is, says our author, 
the varieties of hue and colour on any single leaf 
that give the striking character to autumnal 
foliage, so apparent when it is closely examined. 
The effect is doubtless due to the manifestations 
of the preliminary stages of decay; and yet, in 
his opinion, it is not strictly decay which pro- 
duces the picturesque changes of colour in the 
early stages of what is called leaf discoloration ; 
at anyrate it is not decay of a kind which, 
when once commenced, must inevitably lead to 
a disintegration of parts. Not only can the 
course and progress of this discoloration be 
arrested—in the case of most leaves—at any 
stage, but means may be taken to alter the 
conditions which are necessary in order to con- 
tinue, or merge, mere discoloration into actual 


The book is divided into two portions, The 
first is entitled ‘Autumn Rambles;’ and the 
author, in the course of his wanderings round 
the New Forest and about Brockenhurst, has an 
opportunity of displaying his singular felicity 
in describing the more beautiful and picturesque 
scenery and objects of nature. We have already 


referred to the coloured drawings which he 
gives us of bramble-leaves; here is a word- 
picture of the same as he saw them in a lane 
at Brocklehurst: ‘For the moment the brambles 
carry the palm of beauty. The purple of 
their stems contrasts with their still n 
leaves, and blends with those leaves which oo 
put on their autumnal tints. On the same bush 
there are the greenish white of late buds, the pink 
blush of tardy blossoms, and the green, red, and 
black colours of autumnal fruit. In the bramble 


prevailing colour is purple, the in place 
hue is spread upon the stem, the adjacent foliage 
is dyed with the same rich colour. Strongly 
contrasting with the vermilion leaves, are others 
of bright yellow, approaching gold, and others 
of greenish white. Now they are sombre in the 
hue of green, now flushed with crimson, now 
green ani oe but always beautiful.’ 
The second portion of the book deals with the 
subject proper, ‘Autumnal Leaves ;’ the several 
chapters in which the leaves of the oak, the ash, 
the maple, the elm, the chestnut, and many others, 
are described, being accompanied by beautifull 
tinted plates of the leaves rat The boo 
will form a delightful autumn companion to such 
as find pleasure in country rambles; and the 
study of it is qualified to lead to a more cor- 
rect appreciation and distinction of autumn tints, 
as found on the leaves of particular trees, than 
the writings of descriptive poets and others at all 
times evince. Mr Heath’s work can scarcely fail 
to meet with acceptance. 

It is quite a common remark nowadays, that 
the age of letter-writing is past. Things certainly 
move forward in these times with unprecedented 
speed ; and, what with telegraph wires and news- 
papers, tidings of all kinds pass so rapidly from 
place to place, that less is left than ever before for 
the pen of the private writer. It is true that a 
first visit to London, or the Highlands of Scot- 
land, or the mountains of Switzerland, may 
provoke from young folks an outburst of epis- 
tolary confidences and gossip; but this state of 
feeling is evanescent, and except perhaps in the 
case of lovers, the written missives that pass from 
hand to hand gradually become as brief, metho- 
dical, and uninteresting as the imens that 
are served up in those wonderful ‘ y Letter- 
writers’ that teach us how to address ourselves 
in writing to ‘persons of every degree of rank.’ 
Even the correspondence that passes between 
literary men is, as a rule, of the most business- 
like type ; and it is only perhaps among the warm- 
hearted and gushing aspirants that anything like 
an interchange of high-flowing sentiment or 
elaborate expression of opinion is to be found. 
This state of things is possibly to be regretted ; 
but nevertheless it exists. 

There was, however, a time in which letters 
were, the objects of more care to the writers, 
and much more precious to the recipients, 
than now; hence one of the most attractive 
features of literary biography in the past has 
been derived from the letters which the re 0 
was in general able to give. No doubt much of 
the correspondence thus given to the world has 
been found to be tedious and for the most part 
barren. Even the collected letters of such men as 
Swift and Pope and Arbuthnot are stiff work, if 
you sit down and try to read them through. On 
the other hand, there can hardly be more delightful 
reading than the letters of Cowper and Scott and 
Byron, especially if taken in connection with the 
period of life or special circumstances of the 
writer that called them forth. English literature 
is rich in letters; and we are glad therefore to 
draw attention to a book just issued, entitled 
The British Letter Writers (Edinburgh: W. P. 
Nimmo & Co.), compiled by the editor of 


am too, there is variety; for whilst their 
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English Essayists. The volume, which has all 
the advantages of good printing and binding, 
comprises within it letters of the best Englis 
writers from the fifteenth century to the pre- 
time. The letters are 8 
and judgment, and besides being chronologically 
are introduced by ‘brief suffi- 
ciently concise notices of their respective writers, 
or of any special circumstance to which the 
letters may refer. Most readers have spare half- 
hours, when it is a relief to escape for a little 
from methodical study ; and in such interludes, 
there are few books that would more delight- 
oe repay perusal than this collection of English 
etters. 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tue chief scientific event of August was the 
fifty-second meeting of the British Association. 
Many people naturally look upon this annual 
exposition of scientific progress as an opportunity 
of posting themselves in recent discoveries and 
new speculations of foremost minds; and we 
venture to imagine that on the present occasion 
they will not suffer disappointment. A perusal 
of the President’s Address cannot fail to interest 
even those unaccustomed to pay attention to 
scientific matters; for Dr Siemens’s remarks are 
so clear, and bring home to our minds such 
important considerations concerning our well- 
being and every-day lives, that they at once 
claim, as they deserve, careful attention. 

Dr Siemens, as is well known, is a great 
authority on electricity, and we owe to his inge- 
nuity the invention of many important instru- 
ments. Hence his words regarding the present 
— of electrical science, and more _particu- 

yy the application of this form of energy 
to lighting and motive-power, will be scanned 
with greater interest than other portions of his 
Address. But he had also much to say regarding 
the future of gas as an illuminant and as a heat- 
giver, which will not only be of great interest 
to many, but must carry dismay to the hearts 
of not a few. He believes electricity will be 
the light of the future, but maintains that gas 
will still be largely used as the poor man’s 


friend. But the great future in store for gas |b 


will be in connection with it as a heat-giver. 
Dr Siemens points out that a gas giving vast 
heating power can be produced at a very cheap 
rate indeed. He proposes that this gas should 
be made in the coal-pit or at the pit-bank, and 
should be distributed throughout the country in 
lace of coal. By this means the heavy railway 
reight would be saved, the gas Companies as 
they now exist would be dispensed with; each 
pound of gas would give us just double the heat 
of a pound of coal ; and more important than all, 
we should have no smoke. It may be long before 
these bold speculations are realised; but that 
they are feasible, no reasonable being who studies 
Dr Siemens’s facts and figures can deny. 

A public subscription has been opened by the 
Lord Mayor of London in aid of a very interesting 
archeological work. Until the year 1869, the 
exact site of the famed Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus was unknown. At this time, Mr J. 

ood, after several years’ search, found its 


remains far below the present level of the soil. 
He was for some time aided in his work by 
government grants, but for some reason or other, 
these were not renewed; and after a few speci- 
mens of the beautiful unearthed sculpture had 
been secured by the British Museum, the work 
stopped for want of funds. The present sub- 
scription list, opened at the Mansion House. 
London, is Be by some very influential 
names; and there is little doubt but that the 
money required for renewing these interesting 
excavations will be speedil collected. 

Not so many years ago, the man who could boast 
that he had sailed round the world was regarded 
as something approaching a hero, and if not 
exactly on a footing with the renowned Captain 
Cook, he approached very nearly to that standard 
of excellence. Things are different nowadays, for 
anybody with time and money to devote to the 
object can put a girdle round the earth. The 
steamship Ceylon, owned by the Inter-oceanic 
Steam-yachting Company, has just returned from 
such a trip, having been absent from England 
for just ten months. She carried sixty passengers, 
who had the opportunity of remaining for some 
time at each of the important stopping stations, 
Thus, the first six weeks of the voyage were 
cohsumed in visiting the chief Mediterranean 
ports ; after which, by the Suez route, the shi 
made its way to our Eastern possessions, am 
then onwards to China and Japan. Next came 
the Sandwich Islands, and the principal ports 
on the west coast of South America; the East- 
coast ports as far as Bahia next claimed attention ; 
and the vessel on its way home called at the 
Canaries and at Madeira. The distance traversed 
was altogether thirty-seven thousand miles, the 
vessel returning in good condition, and reporting 
a clean bill of health during the voyage. We 
cannot imagine a more beneficial and enjoyable 
way of passing a year, for those who have leisure 
and means, than a trip in the Ceylon. 

Another voyage, undertaken for very dif- 
ferent reasons, has also recently terminated 
with the most satisfactory results. In June 
1881, Mr Leigh Smith set out from Peterhead 
in the Hira, on a voyage of Arctic discovery. 
The little vessel, with its crew of twenty-five, 
all told, was sighted during the following month 

a Norwegian schooner off the coast of 
ova Zembla. Months passed away, and nothing 
more was heard of the explorers; but they 
were not forgotten by friends at home. Last 
June, a Relief Expedition was organised, under 
the command of Sir Allen Young, and the ship 
Hope set sail on her errand of mercy. The crew 
of the Hira were rescued, and are now in their 
homes once more. They had lost their vessel, 
which was nipped in the ice, and were, when 
found, subsisting on the flesh of the walrus and 
bear. The scientific results of the expedition 
were lost with the ill-fated Hira; but Mr Leigh 
Smith’s journal of the voyage is saved, and will 
no doubt soon be in the hands of many readers. 
This rescue of a ship’s crew will form a pleasant 
episode in the history of Arctic research, a history 

ready far too full of gloom. 

Another Arctic expedition has sailed from 
Copenhagen under the direction of Lieutenant 
Hovgaard. The objects of this fresh enterprise 
are—‘To ascertain whether Franz-Josef Land 
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really extends to the ne Cape Chel- 
yuskin ; whether the conditions of the current 
and ice are such that a basis for further explora- 
tion can be reached here without too great a 
risk; and whether the eastern coast of Franz- 
Josef Land trends to the northward at this point.’ 
Lieutenant Hovgaard’s ship is a steamer of one 
hundred and fifty tons, which has been specially 
strengthened for contact with the ice. It carries 
a crew of twenty-two including the officers, and 
takes several sledges and Newfoundland dogs. 
Besides provisions for twenty-seven months, the 
vessel is provided with coal enough to give full 
steam for fifty days. 

We have before alluded to the rapid destruction 
of timber in the United States, where no attempt 
seems to be made to replace by young trees those 
which have been felled by the lumbermen. Pro- 
fessor Sargent, of Harvard College, has been 
engaged in computing the probable time which 
vill elapse before certain kinds of trees become 
exterminated ; and his results will soon be known. 
It is said that the white pine will be gone in twenty 

ears, and that many other trees must follow in 
its wake. But there are districts as yet hardly 
invaded by man where, owing to the liberal rain- 
fall, different kinds of timber grow. most luxuri- 
antly. A correspondent of the Times lately gave 
avery interesting account of one of these regions ; 
and he states that the whole of the Pacific coast 
| from the forty-second parallel to the forty-ninth, 
| and beyond, and from the edge of the ocean for 
| about one hundred and twenty-five miles inland, 
is covered with incomparable timber. In the 
| district of Puget Sound, the principal trees are 


| yellow fir. They grow to an enormous height, 


and some of them will give squared logs one 
| hundred and twenty-four feet in length. This 

ion gives an average yield of — thousand 
feet of timber per acre ; and occasionally as much 
as two hundred thousand feet are found upon 
| asingle acre, 

A curious but effective method of testing wines 

_in order to determine the amount of astringent 

matter in them, has lately been devised by M. 
Girard. Astringent qualities are usually due to a 
tannic compound called e@notannin, and closely 
related to it are several colouring-matters. There 
is a tendency in these matters to combine with 
animal tissues, and M. Girard takes advantage of 
this circumstance. He steeps a few lengths of 
so-called catgut—the fine white strings of the 
violinist—in the wine to be tested; and at the 
expiration of a day or two, the colour and astrin- 
gent matter is drawn from the liquid. Compari- 
son of cords so treated, with cords which have 
not been so treated, together with well-known 
methods of analysis, give the necessary amount 
of enotannin and colouring-matters present in the 
wine. 

Last month we noticed M. Schmeltz’s invention 
for recording the duration of rainfall ; and since 
then the particulars of an English invention of 
a similar kind have been made known, but in 

this case the pluviometer is superior to that 
of M. Schmeltz, in so far as it records the 
— as well as the duration of rainfall. 
| {t is the invention of Mr William Gadd, Civil 
and Consulting Engineer, Manchester, and is 
| Manufactured by Messrs W. H. Bailey & Co. 
| Albion Works, Salford. Mr Gadd’s pluviometer 


externally resembles a small upright clock-case ; 
and is internally composed of a cylindrical vase, 
in which is a peculiar float, having attached 
thereto an aeleht rod, terminating in a delicate 
spring pencil or pointer. A drum, on which a 
suitably "mt diagram is fixed, turns by means 
of a clock attachment, so that as water enters the 
vase, a curved line is traced on the sheet, showing 
the height to which the water attains at any 
given time. This pluviometer is intended to be 

laced inside the observatory, and to be connected 
- means of a pipe with the collector outside. 

he registration of this instrument has the two 
great advantages of being constant and auto- 
matic. 

From the Edinburgh Evening News, we learn 
that the remarkable manner in which the spectro- 
scopic weather forecast communicated to a con- 
temporary at the beginning of September has been 
verified, deserves the attention of meteorological 
observers. The statement was to the effect that 
at the beginning of a certain week the spectroscope 
showed a remarkable absence of watery vapour 
lines in the spectrum of skylight ; that a directly 
contrary state of things in the previous week was 
followed by heavy rains and floods; and that a 
spell of dry weather might now inferentially be 
counted on with some little confidence. Fortu- 
nately for the farmers, that expectation was realised. 
Several times since the statement appeared, the 
sky became overcast, but the clouds invariably 
cleared away without rain, leaving an expanse of 
glorious blue such as we too seldom see. It is 
not for the unscientific to form any positive con- 
clusions as to the value of such a hffilment of a 
scientific forecast, but the circumstances are clearly 
encouraging, and it seems not extravagant to hope 
that the spectroscope may do for practical meteo- 
rology what the methods of observation hitherto 
followed have as yet failed to do. In the obser- 
vation recorded, certain solar lines in the spectrum 
stood out clearly, which had throughout August 
been almost lost in a ‘thicket of terrestrial water- 
vapour lines.’ It is further interesting to notice 
that the suggested probability of ‘rather cold 
— weather’ has tallied pretty closely with the 
acts. 

M. Regnard has been making some curious and 
apparently successful experiments in feeding lambs 
that have either been left orphans or which have 
been deserted by their mothers. To most people, 
milk would seem to be the food best fitted for 
the purpose ; but M. Regnard has brought up his 
little family of lambs on a very different diet. 
Blood obtained from the slaughter-houses was 
dried, pressed, and powdered in a coffee-mill ; and 
mixed with other food, was given in doses of ten 
to —_ grammes daily. The animals su d 
in weight and size even those lambs which had 
been nourished by their mothers ; and competent 
judges pronounced them to be the finest speci- 
mens they had ever seen. Calves are now being 
reared on the same plan; and sickly children 
are said to receive great benefit from the strange 
food. 
Another Frenchman, whose position at the head 
of a Parisian hospital for infants should give 
weight to his remarks, advocates most strongly 
the use of asses’ milk for infants deprived of their 
natural food. He says that he has seen this milk 
bring about the veritable resuscitation of little 
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ones; and he maintains that all institutions for 
the maintenance of new-born children should be 
provided with arrangements for keeping asses, 
and also goats. The milk of the goat is not much 
inferior to that of the ass, provided that the 
animal has sufficient s to roam about in, and 
to find its favourite og 

A strange contrast is afforded by the 1 of 
two papers relating to Agriculture which have 
lately been published. One is the summary of 
the Agricultural returns of Great Britain for 1882 ; 
and the other paper is the Report of the Canadian 
Minister of Tosniinn. Seven years of bad 
seasons make the British returns into a very 
“ann history; while the Canadian Report 

reathes nothing but prosperity in the present, 
and brilliant prospects for the future. The 
Canadian Minister points to the attention 
which is being given to the importation from 
Britain of pedigreed animals ; and we see by the 
statistics given how the old country is being 
drained of its finest stock to sg vigour to the 
new. It is said that from the late Show at 
Reading three shiploads of the finest animals 
went to America; and from all parts of the 
country come stories of foreigners buying up stock 
at a price with which home-buyers cannot com- 
pete. It may well be said that high prices and 
increased competition are affecting our agricul- 
tural progress. 

An interesting relic from Pompeii has just been 
added to the Naples Museum. It consists of a 
fresco representing the Judgment of Solomon, 
and is unique in being the sole picture of a sacred 
character yet found in the buried city. Mr E. 
N. Rolfe, who sends to the Times a detailed 
description of the work, tells us that the drawing 
is poor, but that the colours are bright and in 
good preservation. The bodies are dwarfed, and 
out of proportion to the heads. Some think, from 
this circumstance, that the composition is intended 
as a caricature; but Mr Rolfe is of opinion that 
the heads have been exaggerated so as to allow for 
better facial expression. Beyond this distortion, 
there is apparently no caricature, the various 
expressions, from the agony of the real mother 
to the triumph of the false one, being well 

new process for treating China-grass an 
other fibre-producing plants—the invention of 
M. Favier—was lately shown in London in opera- 
tion before a number of gentlemen interested in 
the production or use of fibre. Most of the plants 
in question are cultivated at long distances from 
the places where the fibre is prepared for market ; 
and the new process is intended for treating the 
vegetable matter at the place of its growth. The 
advantages claimed for this procedure are prin- 
cipally two. In the first place, only fifteen per 
cent. of the raw material is ultimately utilised in 
the production of fibre, and therefore the car- 
riage of much useless matter is saved; and in 
the second place, the fresh material is far more 
easily treated than that which has dried up 
during transport. The apparatus is simple in the 
extreme. It consists of a closed wooden box with 
a false bottom, under which runs a steam-pipe 
connected with a boiler. On the occasion referred 
to, this box was filled with a number of imens 
of fibrous plants, obtained from the Botanical 
Gardens at Kew and Paris. After being sub- 


mitted to the action of the steam for twenty 
minutes, the specimens were found to be ready 
for further treatment, the epidermis and fibre 
readily stripping from the wood. The cost of 
thus rendering the material fit for the mill is 
only two pounds per ton. ‘The invention will 
be of great importance not only to the fibre-trade 
but to many of our colonies, and may still further 
cheapen the price of paper. 

The old idea of making Manchester a port 
by means of a ship-canal from Liverpool, has 
been once more revived, and the ‘Manchester 
Tidal Navigation Committee’ are now holding | 
an inquiry into the whole subject. The scheme 
has been considered by many to be visionary ; 
but the same was thought of the Suez Canal and 
many other projects of an extensive character 
which have proved successful. The Canal would | 
utilise the channels of the Mersey and the Irwell, | 
and would be about thirty-seven miles in length, | 
It would terminate at Manchester in an immense | 
basin. There is no great engineering difficulty | 
in the way of its accomplishment, the principal | 
question being whether the enormous outlay | 
entailed will bring back a sufficient return to | 
the shareholders. | 

It has long been known that the Davy Safety- | 
lamp is only safe under certain conditions. [If | 
the air in a mine be moving at a rate greater than | 
seven feet per second, the wire-gauze surrounding | 
the wick is no longer impervious ; and the outer | 
atmosphere, if of an inflammable nature, is certain 
to take fire. A Blue-book recently issued on the | 
Causes of the Explosion in the Trimdon Grange | 
Colliery, which took place last February, convicts 
the Davy Lamp as the offender ; and its use will | 
now no doubt be prohibited in all fiery mines 
An accident at the West Stanley Colliery two | 
months later has also been traced to the faulty | 
nature of the lamps in use, although in this case | 
the Davy Lamp was not employ: In short, a | 
really safe mining-lamp seems just now to be a| 
thing wanted. hether electricity will answer | 
all the requirements of a miner’s work, we are | 
hardly prepared to say; but it is very certain 
that a long time must elapse before the electric 
light, even if it be suited to the purpose, can be | 
installed at all our collieries. The lamp required | 
must give a good light, must be portable, and | 
more than all, to meet with universal attention, | 
it must be cheap and simple. 

A very useful Act of Parliament has just come | 
into force. Its object is ‘to make better provision 
for inquiries with regard to boiler explosions. | 
That such a measure was really needed may be | 
judged from a consideration of the many disasters | 
which occur annually from boiler explosions— | 
eight hundred and sixty-five explosions are | 
recorded for the past seven years—killing and | 
wounding more t double that number of | 

rsons. One-third of these fatalities are attri- | 

uted to negligence or mismanagement ; and we | 
may feel certain that quite as large a proportion | 
may be set down to corrosion and other forms of | 
dilapidation which were allowed to go on un- 
remedied in the boiler. The new Act is most | 
stringent in its provisions, and we trust that it | 
will have a salutary effect upon those owners | 
of steam-power who are not too careful of the | 
lives of their workmen. | 

A British patent has been secured by Messrs | 
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Brin of Paris for the production of red and white 
wine from beetroot, and the product is said to 
resemble and to possess all the qualities of the 
juice of the grape. The root is cooked and pressed, 
and the juice is fermented in reservoirs furnished 
with steam-coils, so that the process can be regu- 
lated ; after which water, tannin, and lastly alcohol 
to bring the mixture to any desired strength, are 
added. For white wine, the white beetroot is 
employed, the operations being exactly similar 
to those adopted in a red wine. The 
colour of the latter is so brilliant, and it contains 
so much saccharine matter, that it is valuable for 
enriching grape wines which are deficient in 
those respects. Whether the new product is to 
become a help to the adulterator, or a new 
beverage, remains to be seen. 

The railway returns for 1882 show that there 
are now eighteen thousand one hundred and 
eighty miles of railway open in the United 
Kingdom, involving a total paid-up capital of 
seven hundred and forty-five millions five hun- 
dred and nineteen thousand pounds—a sum within 
a few thousand pounds of being as great as the 
amount of the National Debt itself! This affords 
a striking illustration of the enormous wealth 
of this country—of the amazing extent of its 
financial resources. 

This year’s meeting of the Social Science Congress 
at Nottingham forms the — anniversary 
of its formation as a society. It was founded on 
July 29, 1857, at a private meeting held at the 
residence in Grafton Street, London, of the late 
Lord Brougham, who presided on the occasion. 
By way of signalising its successful career hitherto, 
the Secretary of the Association has issued a little 
Manual, giving a narrative of past labours and 
results, ohink will be found useful and interest- 
ing to those-who watch the progress of Social 
Science. It is published at the office of the 
1 A Street, Adelphi, London, 


In recently read before the Royal | 
In 


of Edinburgh, as well as the Society of Telegrap 
Engineers and Electricians, on Tests of Incandes- 
cent Electric Lamps, &c., Principal Jamieson, 
of the College of Science and Arts, Glasgow, 
has given us a valuable contribution to the sub- 
| ject of electric lighting. Mr Jamieson extended 
| the tests he ha taken at Queen 
Street Station and in Sir William Thomson’s 
laboratory, and by the aid of the electrical- 
peering students at the College of 
Science and Arts, he produced a number of large 
di and curves, giving the relative candle- 
powers and efficiency of Swan, Edison, Maxim, 
and Lane-Fox lamps, from which we take the 
following examples, but would refer those more 
nego interested to volume eleven, num- 
ber forty-two, of The Journal of the Society 
| Of Telegraph Engineers and Electricians. Swan 
lamps when giving an average light of 21°6 
candles, had a mean resistance of thirty-two 
ohms, and for every horse-power of electrical 
energy expended on them, produced light equal 
to two hundred and twenty-five standard sperm 
candles ; or in round numbers, ten lamps, giving 
twenty-two candles each, can be produced from 
one horse-power. Edison eight-candle lamps 

a resistance of sixty-one o when incan- 
| descent ; and for every horse-power, one hundred 
J 


and thirty-eight candles were obtained, or seven- 
teen lamps of eight candles each. As pointed out, 
these and the other numerous examples given 
by him do not include the energy that would be 
lost in driving the engine and dynamo, but simply 
the equivalent in horse-power of electrical energy 
expended directly on the lamps.—From a perusal 
which we have made of the syllabus of the 
Glasgow College of Science and Arts (38 Bath 
Street), we observe that every advantage in the 
way of lectures and laboratory-work is being 
offered to young men desirous of becoming 
electrical engineers and electricians. 

The Times newspaper, in discussing the relative 
destructiveness of common shell and shrapnel, 
states that the idea that the superiority of the 
latter is established for all cases and under all 
conditions, is not quite correct. ‘Exhaustive 
trials,’ it says, ‘have been made in England and 
in other countries, with the result that, in order 
to insure perfect efficiency, field-artillery should 
— both of these two projectiles. The common 
shell is made in different forms, but the principle 
of its action is always the same. It contains as 
much powder as can be placed within its iron 
or steel envelope, and is intended to act by 
explosion, breaking down defences, setting fire 
to houses, and generally smashing everything 
which it comes across, in addition to killing a 
limited number of men. Common shell, also, 
used with a percussion fuse, so as to burst only 
on striking an obstacle, is very effective on firm 
ground, and is also extremely demoralising. The 
intention and effect of shrapnel are entirely 
different. The shrapnel shell consists of the 
thinnest envelope which can be found without 
breaking up, and this is filled almost entirely 
with hardened bullets. A very small charge of 
powder, only just enough to open the envelope, 
serves to liberate the bullets at the moment 
intended, and they then scatter like shot from 
a fowling-piece. Thus it will be seen that if 
a good many guns are firing shrapnel at the 
same time, and the fuses are timed so as to burst 
a few feet above the ground, the whole of the 
troops attacked are covered with a shower of 
bullets. Shrapnel shells have been called the 
man-killing projectile. Their effect against troops 
in the open is very great, and would be greater 
but for the difficulty of timing the fuse so that 
the projectile should burst exactly at the right 
moment and in the right place. Another function 
has lately been assigned to common shell. In- 
cendiary stars are carried with each battery, and 
can be placed, when required, within the com- 
mon shell. When the %hell bursts, whether 
in the air or on the mark which it hits, the 
stars are scattered, and create great light and 
heat. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
COMBUSTION WITHOUT FLAME. 
ApouT a year ago, a new organisation was 
formed in England, called the Society of Chemical 
Industry, and at one of the recent meetings of 
the members, an interesting experiment, involving 
a new theory of combustion, was submitted by 
Mr Thomas Fletcher of Warrington, whose many 
ingenious inventions and discoveries we have 
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before had occasion to notice. The belief has 
often been stated that if it were possible to pro- 
duce combustion without flame, the temperature 
attained by the consumption of any fuel could 
be enormously increased ; and it seems that Mr 
Fletcher has now proved that this is possible. 
Directing an ordinary blowpipe gas-flame upon a 
ball of iron wire weighing some three pounds, 
Mr Fletcher after a few moments blew the flame 
out, leaving the gas on, however, as before. The 
temperature immediately rose, and was_ steadily 
maintained until the iron was fused like wax. 
The room was darkened, but the closest exami- 
nation did not show a trace of flame, although 
the fact that the gas was operating was proved by 
repeatedly relighting and extinguishing it. This 
flameless heat was then directed into a fireclay 
chamber. containing a ‘refractory’ clay crucible, 
which was ‘partially fused and worked into a 
ball like soft putty,’ while the walls of fireclay 
were at the same time fused by what is called 
latent heat. The gas supply used was _ b 

a quarter-inch pipe; and from Mr Fletcher's 
experiments it ap that the presence of flame 
is not really a sign of perfect but of imperfect 
combustion. It is not improbable that this 
demonstration of the possibility of absolutely 
flameless combustion may lead to important 
changes in the present modes of heating, many 
= which involve great consumption of mate- 


USEFUL REFORM IN POLICE INSTRUCTION, 


A most useful and much desiderated branch of 
lice education has just been introduced into the 
etropolitan Force. This consists in giving the 
police officers a kind of surgical training sufficient 
to enable them to deal readily with many of the 
ordinary accidents to which people are liable. 
The society under which this training is carried 
out is called the St John Ambulance Association. 
Certificates of efficiency were a few weeks ago 
gar to seventy-nine London policemen; and 
r Sieveking, Physician Extraordinary to the 
Queen, addressing the force on that occasion, spoke 
of the sympathy felt by the medical profession 
with the sie of the Association, and of the 
special value to the police of the instruction im- 
He advised them to keep up their know- 
edge, and encouraged them to do so by referring 
to a case which had come under his notice, where 
valuable assistance was rendered to an injured 
lady by a policeman. Colonel Duncan, Director 
of the Association, also spoke, and, referring to 
the case of an officer who was shot in the femoral 
artery, and of a man who was that day reported 
to have bled to death in consequence of a wound 
from a scythe, said that any one of the men who 
were receiving certificates that day would pro- 
bably have been able to save those lives if he 
had been near at the time. The objects of this 
Association seem to us to recommend themselves 
very strongly to police authorities all over the 
country. 


THE POPULATION OF THE EARTH. 


Asan authority concerning the population of the 
different countries of the world, the ublication 
called Die Bevilkerung der Erde, published by 
Justus Perthes of Gotha, occupies a high posi- 


has recentl — we find the total popu- 
lation of the globe estimated at 1,433,887,500, 
an apparent decrease in the estimate of 1880 of 
about twenty-two millions ; while the recent cen- 
suses of all the great countries show an increase of 
over thirty millions, This is, however, partly 
explained by a readjustment of the population 
of China, which, formerly given at 434,626,500, 
has now been carefully revised, and estimated 
at 371,200,000. After this change of figures for 
China, Asia is set down as possessing a population 
of 795,591,000; this includes the two Sonesta 
and fifty-two millions for British India, and the 
fourteen and a half millions of the territory of 
Russia in Asia. The results of recent censuses 
in Europe show an increase in the population, 
which is now stated at 327,743,400, as compared 
with 315,929,000 in 1880—an increase of about 
twelve millions. Africa is set down as having a 
— of 205,823,260 ; America, 100,415,400 ; 
and Australia and Polynesia, 4,232,000. Before 
some of these vast numbers, the total population 
of the United Kingdom at last census (thirty-five 
millions) does not bulk largely ; but this is more | 
than counterbalanced by the vast power and | 
influence wielded by our country in every portion 
of the habitable globe. | 


PritHEE madam, what are you, 
That you accept with scorning 
Love that is honourable, true, 
And constant, night and morning, 
Exacting it as beauty’s due ? 


Beauty lures, but love must bind, 
And beauty’s long unkindness, 
Although that love were ten times blind, 
Cures him of his blindness, 
Gives him back his lucid mind. 


PRITHEE MADAM. 


Though love, it seems, less pleases you 
Than admiration endless, 
You'll find in such a retinue 
Much that is cold and friendless, 
Flatterers many, lovers few. 


With these I neither sigh nor weep, 
I only give you warning, 
That for the future you must keep 
For some one else your scorning ; 
I’m sick of it. Good-morning ! 
J. B. Sexier. 
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